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The  Threat  from  Within 


Through  much  of  the  Cold  War,  many  people  in  the 
U.S.,  including  policy-makers,  worried  about  the 
violent  o\’erthrow  of  the  U.S.  government  by  com¬ 
munists  bent  on  a  new  world  order.  These  fears  led 
both  to  domestic  repression  and  to  extraordinary 
military'  buildups. 

In  the  end,  the  U.S.  democracy  and  capitalist  econo¬ 
my  outlix  ed  any  threat  that  communism  may  have 
posed.  The  Cold  War-era  damage  to  U.S.  society 
and  citizens  came  not  from  without  the  U.S.,  nor 
from  Fifth  Columnists  within  the  U.S.,  but  rather 
from  forces  unleashed  through  the  words  and 
actions  of  elected  officials.  Some  lives  were 
destroyed  by  allegations  of  communist  leanings. 
Others  were  damaged  or  destroyed  by  nuclear  fall¬ 
out  or  wastes,  a  direct  consequence  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Iron  Curtain,  communism  ceased 
to  be  the  great  threat.  Since  September  11,  terrorism 
has  been  given  that  role. 

Violent  acts  such  as  cxicurred  on  September  11  must 
be  addressed.  However,  it  is  not  those  acts  that  pose 
the  greatest  threat  to  U.S.  society.  Rather,  the  threat 
will  come  -  and  is  already  coming  -  from  elected 
officials  carrving  out  their  lawful  duties. 

The  ex  ents  of  September  11  did  not  destroy  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  But  the  USA-Patriot  Act  and  the  continu¬ 
ing  maneuvers  of  the  Department  of  Justice  under 
Attorney  General  Ashcroft  threaten  to  turn  the  U.S. 
into  a  permanent  security  state. 

The  extents  of  September  11,  as  destructive  as  they 
were,  did  not  constitute  an  act  of  war  directed 
against  the  U.S.  by  another  nation.  Yet,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  responded  (with  overxvhelming  congression¬ 
al  blessing)  by  making  war  on  Taliban-controlled 
Afghanistan  in  an  ill-conceived  effort  to  stamp  out 
terrorism. 


The  events  of  September  11  did  not  involve  nuclear 
or  biological  weapons,  though  the  extents  did  raise 
legitimate  concerns  about  possible  future  use  of  such 
weapons.  But  the  Administration,  with  help  from 
many  in  Congress,  is  turning  the  U.S.  away  from 
international  cooperation  in  arms  control  and  disar¬ 
mament  that  could  reduce  such  threats.  U.S.  and 
global  security  are  diminished  as  a  result. 

The  ex'ents  of  September  11  did  not  direct  the  U.S.  to 
increase  its  reliance  on  the  military.  It  is  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  its  congressional  allies  that  have  raised 
military'  spending  to  new  heights  and  that  are  subtly 
shifting  responsibilities  (such  as  diplomacy  and 
nation-building)  from  cix'il  society  to  military  control. 

The  events  of  September  11  did  not  damage  the  con¬ 
stitutional  system  of  checks  and  balances  nor  public 
accountability.  But  constitutional  protections  and 
democratic  government  are  under  great  threat  from 
an  Administration  that  seeks  to  aggrandize  power 
and  from  members  of  Congress  who  are  both  reluc¬ 
tant  to  exercise  legitimate  oversight  and  eager  to 
strip  the  courts  of  their  responsibility  for  oversight. 

The  U.S.  is  poised  at  a  Rubicon  and  the  xvorld  with 
it.  Those  in  U.S.  government  who  press  to  cross  the 
river  are,  like  Caesar,  committed  to  being  victorious. 
But  Caesar  recognized  that  failure  to  conquer  would 
mean  death,  for  himself  and  all  those  under  his  lead¬ 
ership.  Do  U.S.  leaders  who  are  so  eager  for  U.S. 
military'  domination  recognize  all  that  is  at  stake? 

It  is  not  too  late  to  change  course.  The  U.S.  does  not 
have  to  exercise  military  domination  of  the  world. 
U.S.  civil  society  and  demcKratic  gox  emment  do  not 
hax  e  to  be  sacrificed.  The  world  does  not  hax  e  to 
face  the  nightmare  of  global  war  with  xveapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

The  U.S.,  through  strong  congressional  action,  can 
take  the  path  of  multilateral  cooperation  and  treaties 
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The  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  (FCNL), 
a  Quaker  lobby  in  the  public  interest, 
seeks  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spir¬ 
it  as  it  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  Views  expressed  in 
FCNL's  Washington  Ncu'sletter  are  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  Statement  of  Legislati\'e  Poli¬ 
cy  which  is  prepared  and  approx  ed  by 
FCNL's  General  Committee.  FCNL 
includes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends'  yearly  meetings  and  by  se\  en 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 

Clerk:  Joanne  Rains  Warner 
Assistant  Clerk:  Jonathan  Fisch 
Executive  Secretary:  Joe  Volk 

The  FCNL  Washington  Neivsletter  is 
published  ten  times  a  year  (monthly, 
with  July-August  and  November- 
December  combined  issues).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  voting  record  is  published  annu¬ 
ally  and  a  congressional  director)'  is 
prepared  for  each  new  Congress. 

The  Washington  Neiosletter  is  sent  free 
upon  request  and  automatically  to  cur¬ 
rent  donors.  Your  contributions  are 
needed  to  support  FCNL's  lobbying 
and  education  work. 

Editor  Florence  C.  Kimball 

Contributing  Writers:  Sam  Garman, 
Florence  Kimball,  Lydia  Milnes 

Large  print  and  audiotape  versions  of 
the  Washington  Neii'sletter  are  available 
upon  request.  The  Washington  Newslet¬ 
ter  is  ax  ailable  in  microform  from  Uni¬ 
versity  Microfilms  International,  300 
North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann 
Arbor,  MI  48106. 

Reprinting  Washington  Newsletter 
Items:  We  encourage  our  readers  to 
copy  and  distribute  items  from  FCNL's 
Washington  Neii'sletter.  When  doing  so, 
please  include  the  following  credit: 
"Reprinted  from  the  Washington 
Neii'sletter,  (issue  #,  month  and 
year]  published  by  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National 
Legislation." 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy 
with  a  brief  note  indicating  how /where 
the  item  was  used  and  the  approximate 
numbers  of  copies  distribute. 
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Imagining  the  Unimaginable: 

For  decades,  U.S.  government  policy  has  barred  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  nearly  all  circumstances.  A  high  threshold  for  use  was 
maintained  ev  en  during  the  Cold  War.  Howev  er,  now,  a  small  but  pow¬ 
erful  group  of  Defense  Department  officials  is  seeking  to  lower  the 
threshold  for  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Advcicates  of  a  lower  threshold  policy  argue  that  the  U.S.  faces  a  new 
kind  of  enemy  in  the  21st  century:  the  so-called  rogue  or  outlaw  state.  A 
rogue  state  with  nuclear,  biological,  or  chemical  weapons  is  v'iewed  as  a 
direct  threat  to  the  U.S.  and  to  U.S.  allies.  Such  states  are  also  viewed  as 
the  source  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  for  non-state  organizations 
and  networks  that  pursue  their  ends  through  violent  means. 

Nuclear  weapons  tests  would  resume 

While  the  Administration  has  not  officially  altered  U.S.  policy,  subtle 
changes  are  ev  ident.  One  is  the  move  to  create  a  so-called  “usable" 
nuclear  weapon.  In  addition,  the  Administration  shows  signs  of  reject¬ 
ing  long-standing  U.S.  commitments  never  to  initiate  a  nuclear  strike  nor 
to  use  a  nuclear  weapon  against  a  non-nuclear  state. 

The  kind  of  nuclear  weapon  env  isioned  by  proponents  as  a  "usable" 
nuke  could  be  created  either  by  designing  a  new  nuclear  weapon  or  by 
redesigning  an  existing  nuclear  weapon.  Resumption  of  U.S.  nuclear 
testing  is  certain  in  the  first  case  and  likely  in  the  second. 

A  lower  threshold  woidd  reduce  global  security 

Proponents  of  "usable"  nuclear  weapons  argue  that  such  weapons  will 
enhance  U.S.  security.  How  realistic  is  their  claim? 

The  current  high  threshold  provides  considerable  security  against 
nuclear  weapons  use,  not  merely  for  U.S.  residents,  but  for  people  every¬ 
where.  Any  nation  that  might  consider  using  nuclear  weapons  must 
reckon  with  the  enormous  stigma  that  would  result  from  such  an  act,  as 
well  as  the  likelihood  of  retaliation.  These  threats  hav  e  serv  ed  as  effec¬ 
tive  deterrents. 


Threat  from  Witliiu  (continued  from  pa^c  1) 

to  prevent  or  deal  with  violence.  Congress  can  authorize  and  fund  strong 
national  policy  for  the  peaceful  prevention  of  deadly  conflict.  Congress 
can  reassert  its  legitimate  oversight  of  agencies  responsible  for  domestic 
security.  Congress,  through  the  power  of  the  purse,  can  block  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  nuclear  weapons. 

The  greatest  threat  to  the  continued  existence  of  a  free  and  democratic 
U.S.  will  not  come  from  al  Qaeda  or  Saddam  Hussein.  Rather,  it  will 
come  from  U.S.  leaders  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  those  v'alues  to 
achieve  other  goals.  ■ 
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Using  Nuclear  Weapons 

If  the  U.S.  were  to  pursue  the  goal  of  developing 
"usable"  nuclear  weapons,  it  would  not  be  alone. 

A  new  nuclear  arms  race  is  predictable.  Once  such 
weapons  proliferate,  the  likelihood  that  they  will 
be  used,  either  by  a  state  or  non-state  organization, 
will  increase. 

"Usable"  nuclear  weapons  are,  by  definition,  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  used.  Whether  they  are  used  against  the 
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U.S.  or  by  the  U.S.,  the  existence  of  these  weapons 
w'ill  make  everyone  less  secure. 

The  most  effective  security  against  nuclear  warfare 
is  the  fabric  of  non-proliferation  and  arms  control 
treaties  that  the  international  community  has 
wawen  over  the  past  40  years.  The  U.S.  should 
support  existing  agreements  and  take  steps  to 
expand  the  scope,  and  range,  and  effectiveness  of 
such  treaties.  ■ 


New  Book  Challenges  Nuclear  Policies 


Fatal  Choice:  Nuclear  Weapons  and  the  Illusion  of 
Missile  Defense  by  Richard  Butler.  Boulder;  West- 
view,  2002, 178  pp.  $22.00.  ISBN  0813339804. 

In  mid-March,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  Neiu 
York  Times  broke  the  shocking  new^s  that  the  Bush 
administration  plans  to  target  non-nuclear  states 
with  nuclear  weapons.  An  essential  element  in 
this  policy  is  the  development  of  so-called 
"usable"  nuclear  weapons.  Both  the  new  U.S. 
nuclear  posture  and  the  proposal  to  develop 
"usable"  nuclear  weapons  have  rightly  generated 
vigorous  public  debate. 

Richard  Butler,  in  his  new  book.  Fatal  Choice: 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  the  Illusion  of  Missile  Defense, 
offers  a  timely  and  reasoned  voice  to  the  debate. 
Butler,  formerly  Australian  Ambassador  to  the 
UN,  headed  the  United  Nations  Special  Commis¬ 
sion  to  disarm  Iraq  from  1997-99. 

Butler  speaks  with  the  authority  of  someone  who 
has  dealt  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction  for 
much  of  his  professional  life.  He  argues  that  the 
world  is  poised  on  the  verge  of  a  second  and 
much  more  threatening  nuclear  arms  race  than  the 
one  that  took  place  during  the  Cold  War. 

Fatal  Choice  offers  compelling  arguments  for  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  on  arms  control  and  against 
the  current  direction  of  U.S.  nuclear  policy.  The 
book  is  a  valuable  resource  for  the  lay  person  who 
seeks  understanding  and  suggestions  for  construc¬ 
tive  action. 


You  can  help  make  the  world  more  safe  from  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  simply  by  asking  your  book¬ 
store  to  stock  Fatal  Choice.  Want  to  do  more?  Here 
are  suggestions  for  further  action. 

■  Read  the  book. 

■  Talk  about  it  with  friends  and  family.  Richard 
Butler  tells  some  fascinating  stories  that  you 
will  enjoy  retelling. 

■  Send  a  pithy  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  news¬ 
paper  about  nuclear  weapons  policy  and  men¬ 
tion  Fatal  Choice.  Include  the  names  of  your 
senators  with  a  comment  about  their  respec¬ 
tive  positions  on  arms  control;  their  staff  will 
take  note. 

■  Give  a  copy  of  Fatal  Choice  to  the  editorial 
writer  at  your  local  newspaper.  Ask  her  or 
him  to  consider  writing  an  editorial  about  Fatal 
Choice  and  the  direction  of  U.S.  nuclear  policy. 

■  Give  a  copy  of  Fatal  Choice  to  a  pastor,  rabbi, 
imam,  priest,  minister,  or  other  spiritual  leader. 
Ask  this  clergyperson  to  consider  the  religious 
and  ethical  implications  of  U.S.  nuclear  policy 
and  to  raise  these  issues  with  her  or  his  con¬ 
gregation. 

■  Put  Fatal  Choice  on  the  schedule  for  your  book 
group.  Host  a  discussion  at  your  home. 

Share  what  you  did  with  FCNL!  We  always  wel¬ 
come  news  of  your  efforts. 
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Progress 

In  1993,  following  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  and 
the  U.S.  Operation  Desert  Storm,  Rep.  Cynthia 
McKinnev  (GA)  and  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  (OR) 
teamed  up  to  address  a  very  real  problem:  the  prolif¬ 
eration  of  conventional  weapons  around  the  globe. 

They  asked  their  colleagues  and  the  President  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  safer  and  less 
expensive  to  deny  weapons  to  dictators,  rather  than 
to  arm  them  to  the  teeth  and  then  have  to  address 
the  consequences. 

Rep.  McKinney  and  Sen.  Hatfield  worked  for  several 
years  in  partnership  with  concerned  citizens  across 
the  U.S.  Finally,  they  succeeded  in  persuading 
Congress  and  the  President  that  arms  transfers  were 
a  problem  and  that  restricting  weapons  transfers  to 
governments  that  do  not  respect  human  rights 
would  be  a  gtxxl  way  to  begin  to  address  the 
problem.  Such  restrictions  would  be  formulated  in  a 
Ctxle  of  Conduct  on  Arms  Transfers. 


toward  an  International 

In  1997,  Congress  passed  and  Pres.  Clinton  signed  a 
bill  that  directed  the  Executive  branch  to  take 
initiatives  toward  developing  an  international  Code 
of  Conduct  and  to  report  the  results  of  these 
initiatives  to  Congress.  Although  the  bill  did  not 
establish  a  U.S.  Code  of  Conduct,  it  created  a 
dynamic  that  has  helped  to  mov^e  the  international 
community  closer  to  the  goal  of  an  international 
Code.  A  Code  of  Conduct  has  taken  on  a  special 
relevance  in  the  wake  of  September  11,  as  Pres.  Bush 
and  Congress  are  preparing  to  provide  military'  aid 
to  any  country  that  will  support  the  War  on  Terror. 

Nobel  laureates  support  Code 

The  campaign  for  an  international  Code  of  Conduct 
is  led  by  Oscar  Arias,  a  former  president  of  Costa 
Rica  and  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  The 
campaign  has  been  endorsed  by  17  other  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  Laureates. 


Join  the  War  against  Militarized  and  Violent  Language 


Quakers  have  a  historic  testimony  that  our  lan¬ 
guage,  the  very  words  we  use,  should  reflect  our 
practice  of  faith.  As  a  people  committed  to  living 
"in  the  virtue  of  that  life  and  power  that  takes 
away  the  occasion  of  war,"  Quakers  should  con¬ 
sider  the  growing  use  of  language  that  has  its 
roots  in  the  military,  weaponry,  combat,  warfare, 
or  other  acts  of  violence. 

Friends  should  attack  this  problem  in  full  force. 
Rather  than  take  a  shotgun  approach.  Friends 
should  target  particular  words  and  expressions, 
then  aim  to  zap  them.  If  Quakers  were  to  spear¬ 
head  such  a  campaign,  others  would  surely  fall  in 
step  behind  us. 

The  first  salvo  should  be  a  barrage  of  letters  to 
members  of  Congress  and  the  Administration. 
Friends  are  likely  to  take  some  flak  for  such  a  wit¬ 


ness,  but  should  bite  the  bullet  and  not  allow  criti¬ 
cism  to  torpedo  this  effort.  Friends  cannot  expect 
to  shield  themselves  from  negative  feedback,  but 
must  always  be  on  the  front  lines  of  the  fight  and 
in  the  trenches. 

Friends  will  need  to  search  diligently  within  our 
own  speech  and  writing  for  landmines  that  might 
convey  the  impression  that  Quakers  are  loose  can¬ 
nons.  Finding  such  words  should  trigger  an 
immediate  counter-offensive. 

Friends  throughout  the  U.S.  must  be  mobilized  for 
this  battle.  It  will  be  a  no-holds-barred  match. 

A  mission  as  important  as  this  requires  a  special 
taskforce.  Enlist  now!  There  is  no  deadline,  so 
recruit  your  friends  and  families.  © 
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Code  of  Conduct  on  Weapons  Transfers 


The  Nobel  Laureates'  Code  of  Conduct  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Arms  Transfers  sets  forth  principles  for 
regulating  weapons  transfers  and  military  aid  and 
training.  These  principles  are 

■  respect  for  human  rights  and  international 
humanitarian  law; 

■  commitment  to  promote  regional  peace,  security, 
and  stability; 

■  compliance  with  international  arms  embargoes, 
military  sanctions,  and  transparency  measures; 

■  opposition  to  terrorism;  and 

■  the  promotion  of  sustainable  development. 

In  2000,  the  Nobel  Laureate  group  collaborated  with 
lawyers  from  Cambridge  University  to  transform 
these  principles  into  a  set  of  obligations.  The 
obligations,  however,  do  not  require  the  creation  of 
any  new  international  law.  Rather,  they  are  based  on 
commitments  that  states  have  already  accepted 
under  existing  international  law  and  customary 
humanitarian  law'. 

Framework  Convention 
on  Arms  Transfers 

The  result  of  these  efforts  is  a  draft  Framework 
Convention  on  International  Arms  Transfers.  This 
Convention  could  be  adopted  by  governments 
worldwide.  Participation  by  the  major  arms 
exporting  countries  is  particularly  important.  These 
countries  include  the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
UN  Security  Council  (China,  France,  Russia,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  U.S.). 

The  Framew'ork  Convention  calls  on  nations  to 
agree  to 

■  systematically  monitor  all  of  their  international 
arms  transfers; 

■  refrain  from  transferring  weapons  or  providing 
military  training  to  countries  or  groups  that, 
based  on  previous  history,  are  likely  to  use  these 


tools  to  violate  human  rights  or  humanitarian 
law'  or  to  violate  internationally  established 
standards  of  non-aggression; 

■  avoid  transfers  of  w'eapons  that  could  adversely 
affect  a  country's  sustainable  development  or  the 
peace  and  security  of  a  region,  or  that  w  ould  lead 
to  violent  crimes; 

■  refrain  from  transferring  weapons  or  providing 
military  training  w'hen  there  is  a  high  risk  that 
such  W'eapons  or  training  w  ill  be  diverted  to 
countries  that  abuse  human  rights. 

An  international  Code  of  Conduct  on  arms  transfers 
w'ould  increase  global  security.  How'ever,  achiev  ing 
such  an  international  agreement  will  be  a  long-term 
effort,  perhaps  requiring  several  decades  of 
sustained  work.  U.S.  participation  in  an  interna¬ 
tional  Code  will  be  central  to  the  success  of  the  effort. 
A  congressional  initiativ  e  at  this  time  to  establish 
these  principles  in  U.S.  law'  could  create  new' 
momentum  for  international  action.  ■ 


Support  FCNL 

Your  gift  will  help  sustain  our  Quaker  witness 
in  Washington.  Contributions  to  FCNL  support 
lobbying  and  are  not  tax  deductible.  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  are  tax 
deductible  and  support  research  and  education¬ 
al  activities. 

Checks  should  be  mailed  to  FCNL,  245  Second 
Street,  NE,  Washington,  DC,  20002. 

You  may  charge  your  donation  to  MasterCard 
or  Visa  by  calling  800-630-1330,  ext.  141, 

Or,  make  a  secure  donation  online  by  going  to 
FCNL's  web  site, 

<www.fcnl.org/suprt/indx.htm>. 

Thank  you  for  supporting  FCNL. 


I 
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U.S.  Expands  Training  of  Foreign  Militaries 


In  a  speech  marking  the  six-month  anniversary  of 
the  September  11  attacks,  Pres.  Bush  announced  a 
plan  to  expand  U.S.  training  of  foreign  militaries  as 
part  of  the  war  on  terror.  Currently,  the  U.S.  trains 
nearly  40,(XX)  non-NATO  military  personnel  each 
year. 

E\’er\^  Western  Hemisphere  nation  except  Cuba 
receives  military  training  assistance,  as  do  many 
other  nations.  Training  cKCurs  both  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  at  o\’er  100  U.S.  facilities.  Following  are 
snapshots  of  four  countries  slated  for  expanded 
training. 

Philippines,  The  Administration  asserts  that  Abu 
Sayyaf  militants  attempting  to  seize  control  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  Philippines  are  linked  to  al 
Qaeda.  The  militants  are  asstxriated  with  the  kid¬ 
napping  of  American  civilians.  The  U.S.  has  sent 
more  than  1000  trcx)ps  to  train  Philippine  forces  to 
counter  this  group. 

Republic  of  Georgia.  The  Administration  believes 
that  al  Qaeda  operati\  es  are  working  closely  with 
Chechen  rebels  in  the  Pankisi  Gorge  near  the  Russ¬ 
ian  border  with  Georgia.  The  U.S.  plans  to  send  up 
to  150  military^  trainers  to  instruct  Georgian  military 
personnel. 

Yemen.  The  Administration  believes  that  al  Qaeda 
may  rekx:ate  to  remote  areas  along  the  border 
between  Yemen  and  Saudi  Arabia,  an  area  thought 
to  be  a  source  of  many  al  Qaeda  recruits.  The  U.S. 
will  train  and  equip  Yemeni  forces  to  block  a  resur¬ 
gence  of  al  Qaeda  in  the  region. 

Colombia.  The  U.S.  currently  helps  to  train  and 
equip  the  Colombian  military  to  fight  the  “war  on 
drugs."  Current  restrictions  bar  the  Colombian  gov¬ 
ernment  from  using  this  aid  to  fight  the  rebel  groups 
in  Colombia's  cix'il  war.  However,  the  Bush  Admin¬ 
istration's  FY02  Supplemental  Appropriations 
request  would  lift  those  restrictions  and  expand  mili¬ 
tary'  training. 

Military  training  curriculum 

The  Department  of  Defense  runs  the  foreign  military 
training  programs.  The  curriculum  of  these  pro¬ 


grams  may  include  skills  as  diverse  as  English  lan¬ 
guage  education,  weapons  repair,  interrogation  tech¬ 
niques,  and  commando  skills.  Few  programs 
include  any  significant  amount  of  human  rights  edu¬ 
cation.  The  former  School  of  the  Americas  (renamed 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security  Coop¬ 
eration),  after  years  of  intense  pressure  from  con¬ 
cerned  citizens  in  the  U.S.,  now  offers  a  mandatory 
eight  hours  of  human  rights  instruction  in  a  four- 
week  training  program. 

Some  training  programs  have  undermined  the  stat¬ 
ed  will  of  Congress.  In  1992,  Congress,  concerned 
about  the  human  rights  record  of  the  Indonesian 
military',  blocked  the  use  of  funds  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET) 
account  to  train  Indonesian  military  personnel.  The 
Department  of  Defense  sidestepped  this  barrier  by 
using  funds  from  another  account.  Congress  did  not 
discoN'er  the  continued  training  until  1998. 

A  non-militarif  approach 

We  at  FCNL  believe  that  strengthening  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  civil  society  offers  a  more  effective  response 
to  the  threat  of  insurgency  than  does  expanded  mili¬ 
tary'  training.  In  the  long  term  we  advocate  an  end 
to  all  foreign  military  aid  and  training  programs.  In 
the  interim,  we  recommend  that  military  training 
programs  be  made  more  transparent  to  Congress 
and  the  public  and  that  these  programs  be  held 
accountable  to  address  human  rights  issues. 

The  importance  of  the  annual  Foreign  Military  Train¬ 
ing  Report,  a  document  available  to  the  public,  is 
currently  being  questioned  by  some  members  of 
Congress  who  view  the  reporting  requirements  as 
needless  work  for  the  Pentagon.  We  believe  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  see  the  report  in  this  light.  Continued 
reporting  and  continued  public  access  to  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  essential  to  good,  accountable  government 
and  to  strong  civilian  control  over  the  military.  Con¬ 
gress  should  not  gi\'e  up  its  responsibility  to  oversee 
the  activities  of  any  department,  ev'en  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense.  ■ 
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A  Place  Just  Right 


The  140-year  old  building  that  houses  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation  is  no  longer  ade¬ 
quate  for  FCNL's  work.  In  1998,  structural  engineers 
e\^aluated  the  building  and  determined  that  it  is 
approaching  the  end  of  its  life  as  a  useful  and  safe 
space  for  FCNL  work.  Yet  the  Capitol  Hill  location 
suits  our  work  perfectly.  What  should  we  do? 

FCNL's  General  Committee  considered  this  question 
and  the  alternativ'e  solutions.  The  answ'er:  partially 
demolish  and  reconstruct  the  building.  By  doing 
this,  FCNL  will  be  able  to  continue  our  vital  Quaker 
witness  for  decades  to  come. 


Quaker  Faith  at  Work  in  the  World 

"Wnshiiii^tou,  DC  is  to  the  conteinpomn/  world  what 
Rome  'was  to  its  era.  Hoio  could  loe  have  been  led  to  that 
corner  of  this  city?  The  building  is  so  much  more  than 
bricks  and  mortar.  It  is  a  manifestation  of  the  practice  of 
faith.  The  way  to  the  religious  life  is  not  only  through 
contemplative  life.  People  of  faith  are  called  to  be  in  the 
-world. " 

Joe  Volk,  FCNL  Executive  Secretary' 


Here  are  just  some  of  the  benefits  that  we  will  reap 

from  the  proposed  reconstruction 

■  The  new  building  will  be  fully  accessible  to  per¬ 
sons  with  handicaps. 

■  "Green  architecture"  will  reduce  operating  costs 
and  permit  FCNL  to  tread  more  lightly  on  the 
environment. 

■  We  will  increase  useable  space  by  25‘X). 

■  Staff  and  constituents  will  have  a  safe  and  effec- 


tiv  e  work  environment. 

■  The  larger  conference  room  will  expand  FCNL's 
capability  to  host  legislative  briefings  and  coali¬ 
tion  meetings. 

Reconstructing  a  building  requires  substantial 
resources  and  commitment.  Our  capital  campaign, 
structured  through  the  FCNL  Education  Fund,  has  a 
total  goal  of  $6.17  million.  The  campaign  theme,  "A 
Place  Just  Right,"  emphasizes  the  importance  of  con¬ 
tinuing  FCNL's  Quaker  witness  from  a  Capitol  Hill 
location. 

FCNL  supporters  have  already  committed  more 
than  $3.7  million,  over  half  of  the  campaign  goal. 

We  will  begin  construction  just  as  soon  as  the  rest  of 
the  money  is  raised.  Please  be  supportive  when  an 
FCNL  Education  Fund  campaign  volunteer  or  staff 
member  asks  you  to  become  involv^ed.  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  FCNL  Education  Fund  Capital  Cam¬ 
paign  are  tax  deductible. 

You  can  find  more  information  about  the  Capital 
Campaign  at  <www.fcnl.org>.  ■ 


Biological  Weapons  (continued  from  page  8) 

When  the  review  conference  tKCurred  (Nov^.  19  - 
Dec.  7,  2001),  the  U.S.  delegation  offered  a  last- 
minute  alternative  proposal  to  the  generally  agreed 
upon  draft  protocol.  Other  negotiators  saw  this  as  a 
blatant  attempt  by  the  U.S.  to  derail  the  conference 
and  deeply  resented  the  uncompromising  stance  of 
the  U.S.  in  rejecting  a  protcKol  that  represented  years 
of  work. 


What  lies  ahead? 

Reducing  the  threat  of  biological  weapons  must  be 
addressed  through  international  agreements  rather 
than  through  the  efforts  of  individual  nations  to 
build  strong  bioweapons  programs.  In  this 
respect,  bioweapons  control  strongly  resembles 
nuclear  weapons  control.  The  next  opportunity  for 
review  of  the  draft  protocol  will  be  November 
2002.  The  U.S.  should  join  the  international  com¬ 
munity  in  developing  legally  binding  verification 
measures  and  thereby  slow  the  spread  of  biologi¬ 
cal  weapons.  ■ 
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Addressing  the  Threat 

The  deliberate  mailing  last  fall  of  virulent  anthrax 
spores  to  two  senators  and  se\'eral  news  organiza¬ 
tions  vix'idly  illustrated  the  potential  threat  of  bio¬ 
logical  w^eapons.  Although  evidence  points  to  a  U.S. 
laboratory'  (rather  than  a  foreign  biological  w'eapons 
program)  as  the  source  of  the  spores,  the  incidents 
have  raised  the  question  of  hov\'  best  to  prevent 
biow'arfare. 

Recent  history  of  bioweapons 
control  efforts 

Beginning  in  the  1940s,  the  U.S.,  USSR,  and  UK  all 
maintained  robust  biow'eapons  programs  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  so  through  the  end  of  the  1960s.  How- 
e\'er,  in  1966,  the  UN  passed  a  resolution  urging 
international  compliance  with  a  1925  Geneva  Proto¬ 
col  that  banned  bacterial  warfare.  Within  a  few' 
years,  the  U.S.,  USSR,  and  UK  had  all  taken  steps  to 
restrict  their  biow'eapons  programs. 

An  international  Biological  Weapons  Convention 
(BWC)  w'as  negotiated  in  the  early  1970s.  In  1974,  at 
the  request  of  Pres.  Nixon,  the  U.S.  Senate  ratified 
the  treaty.  The  treaty  entered  into  force  in  1975,  but 
w'ithout  an  agreed-upon  means  to  verify  compli¬ 
ance. 

While  the  BWC  significantly  reduced  global 
biow'eapons  technology,  it  did  not  eliminate  it.  Sev¬ 
eral  nations  refused  to  sign  the  treaty;  others  signed 
but  continued  to  produce  biow'eapons.  Many  signa¬ 
tory  nations  have,  at  various  times,  been  suspected 


of  Biological  Weapons 

of  maintaining  secret  bioweapons  facilities  or  of  try¬ 
ing  to  obtain  materials  that  could  lead  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  such  w'eapons. 

In  1994,  after  ev'idence  of  treaty  violations  by  Iraq 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  parties  to  the  treaty 
met  to  discuss  creation  of  legally  binding  verification 
measures.  CK'er  the  next  six  years,  negotiators 
worked  to  resolve  disagreements  over  compliance 
measures,  the  cooperativ'e  exchange  of  biotechnolo¬ 
gy  and  materials,  and  export  controls.  Negotiators 
from  the  Clinton  administration  w'ere  actively 
engaged  in  the  process. 

U.S.  scuttles  international  efforts 

In  2001,  w'ith  the  change  in  administration,  U.S.  poli¬ 
cy  shifted.  During  the  summer,  negotiators  meeting 
to  prepare  for  the  fifth  review'  of  the  BWC  failed  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  procedures  that  might  allow 
for  A  erification  and  monitoring  of  biological 
W'eapons  technology.  The  position  of  the  U.S.  dele¬ 
gation  W'as  the  main  stumbling  block. 

The  U.S.  raised  two  principal  objections.  First,  the 
proposed  protocols  would  not  adequately  protect 
U.S.  pharmaceutical  and  biotechnology  companies 
from  hav'ing  to  divulge  information  that  might  com¬ 
promise  a  company's  economic  edge  in  a  highly 
competitive  environment.  Second,  the  proposed 
protocols  W'ere  dangerously  inadequate  in  dealing 
with  so-called  rogue  nations. 


(continued  on  page  7) 
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